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The  following  report  was  prepared  by  Frank  Moberly, 
C.E.,  for  the  Land  Department  of  the  Temiskaming  &  North- 
ern Ontario  Railway,  and  believing  that  it  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  intending  settlers,  it  has  been  placed  in  pamphlet  form, 
so  that  those  interested  may  have  conditions  placed  before 
them  that  would  give  them  some  idea  as  to  the  land  offered 
for  settlement  in  Northern  Ontario. 
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tributary toMATHESONon  THE 

TEMISKAMING  AND  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
AT  MILE  POST  205 


Ibeg     to    submit    the    following  report     on  the 
country   surrounding  Abitibi  Lake  and  of  that 
portion   along  Black  and  Abitibi  Rivers  tribu- 
tary to  the  Terniskaming    and     Northern    On- 
tario   Railway   descriptive     of    existing  conditions 
and  suggesting  means    of    encouraging   settlement 
of  that  territory. 

The  portion  of  the  Great  Clay  Belt  outlined 
above  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  flat  country, 
but  is  in  reality  rolling  land  and  is  cut  by  many 
streams  of  varying  size  all  flowing  into  Abitibi 
River.  The  soil  varies  a  great  deal  in  different 
localities  from  a  grev  clay  land  to  clay  loam  and 
sandy  loam,  the  latter  being  principally  along 
South  shore  of  Lake  Abitibi  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  for  agriculture  in  this  climate,  as  crops 
mature  much  earlier  than  on  the  clay.  The  sub- 
soil is  everywhere  an  indurated  clay  which  will 
require  special  cropping  in  most  places  to  loosen 
it  and  help  drainage. 

As  a  general  thing  rock  outcroppings  are  very 
iew  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  settlement  of 
land.  Only  in  two  places  along  banks  of  Black 
River  is  rock  seen,  in  a  few  places  along  Abitibi 
River;  and  it  is  pretty  well  exposed  along  water 
level  on  shores  of  Lake  Abitibi  and  to  the  south 
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of  the  Lake,  rising  towards  height  of  land  in 
ridges  of  increasing  height.  Immediately  back  of 
the  Lake  shores  the  rock  is  covered  with  a  deep 
soil. 

The  climate  during  the  summer  months  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Abitibi  seems  to  correspond 
with  that  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  except  in 
months  of  September  and  October  when  it  is  cold- 
er. The  winters  are  about  the  same  as  Manitoba's. 
The  folio  wine  are  the  mean  temperatures  for  six 
years  at  H.B.  Post  on  Lake  Abitibi: 

April     May     June     July     August     Sept.     Oct. 

33.3       47.3      57.7       64.3      60.5  52.8       40.7 

But  as  you  leave  the  shores  of  the  Lake  the  tem- 
perature is  lower;  ten  miles  north  alone  the  line 
of  Transcontinental  Railway  it  is  about  five  de- 
grees lower,  and  also  to  the  South  as  far  as  Lake 
Temiskaminp*.  The  climate  in  fact  is  exactly  simi- 
lar to  what  it  wasin  the  south  part  of  the  County 
of  Grey  some  forty  years  ago. 

Timber 

Timber  is  generally  small  and  may  be  classed 
as  pulpwood,  the  larger  proportion  being  black 
spruce,  which  will  not  average  over  six  inches. 
White  Spruce  is  found  of  a  good  size  scattered 
alone  all  lakes  and  river  shores  and  ridges,  run- 
ning up  to  24  inches  or  so  and  of  a  good  height, 
but  is  limbed  to  the  pround.  Jack  pine  occurs  in 
proves  but  in  no  great  quantity  nor  size;  Birch 
also  occurrs  in  groves  along  the  ridcres  and  ^rows 
to  a  fair  size.  The  Aspen  and  Balm  of  Gilead 
grow  to  a  large  size  and  the  former  very  tall,  but 
are  not  generally  sound.  They  form  the  principal 
timber  along  the  shores  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Some 
Cedars  are  scattered  along  the  shores  of  Black 
and  Abitibi  Rivers,  but  generally  small;  it  is  also 
found  in  small  groves  inland  from  Lake  Abitibi. 
A  few  scattering  trees  of  red  and  white  pine  are 
found  on  the  islands  and   shores  of  Lake  Abitibi 
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as  are  also  black  ash  and  elm.  Tamarac  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  valuable  timber  in  the  North 
country,  beino-  generally  distributed  and  growing 
to  a  large  size,  but  it  has  been  all  killed  by  rava- 
ges of  the  saw  fly.  Most  of  the  dead  timber  is 
still  sound  but  beginning  to  show  signs  of  decay; 
it  is  not  springing  up  again  to  any  great  extent. 
Balsam  is  also  pretty  well  distributed  and  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  Tamarac  in  many  localities. 
Mountain  Ash,  Moose  Maple  and  Alder  are  among 
the  smaller  growths  and  are  general. 

The  areas  containing  the  more  valuable  tim- 
ber in  the  country  are  those  along  the  banks  of 
the  Black  and  Abitibi  Rivers.  The  triangle  formed 
by  the  Black  and  Abitibi  Rivers  and  a  line  drawn 
from  Matheson  to  Couchiching  Palls,  also  across 
from  Couchiching  Falls  to  Low  Bush  River  and 
^he  peninsula  between  U^^er  and  Lower  Abitibi 
Lakes  north  of  the  Narrows,  the  timber  South  of 
the  Lake  is  generally  larger  than  on  the  North 
side. 

Flora 

From  a  collection  of  52  species  of  native  plants 
made  about  Abitibi  and  submitted  to  Prof.  Ma- 
coun  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  he  reports 
as  showing  a  country  similar  to  the  Gatineau 
near  Ottawa.  A  copv  of  Prof.  Macoun's  letter  is 
attached  as  also  one  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Charron, 
Asst.  Chemist,  Experimental  Farm.  Ottawa  rela- 
tive to  the  native  blue  grass  common  in  the  north- 
ern Countr 

Game 

Moose  a,^  Cariboo  are  plentiful,  the  latter 
are,  however  moving  further  north;  a  few  red  deer 
are  also  found  about  the    shores    of  Lake  Abitibi. 

The  Birch  and  Spruce Partridges     are     numerous 

some  years  as  are  also    rabbits.     The    wild  ducks 


and  geese  do  not  stop  about    Abitibi    as     a    rule, 
there  being  no  good  feeding  grounds. 

All  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  fairly  well  stocked 
with  fish,  pike,  pickerel  and  whitefish  being  the 
principal  ones  and  in  the  Abitibi  River  sturgeon 
are  caught  up  to  Couchiching  Falls.  Both  north 
and  south  of  Abitibi  Lake  speckled  trout  are 
caught  in  some  streams.  The  fish  in  Lake  Abitibi 
itself  are  of  a  rather  poor  quality  owing  to  the 
♦vater  being   muddy. 

Fruits 

Wild  fruit  is  generally  abundant  all  through 
this  country  and  r  uite  a  large  variety,  there  being 
raspberries,  strawberries,  two  varieties  of  red  and 
the  same  of  black  currants,  gooseberries,  cran- 
berries, red  and  black  choke  cherries,  blueberries, 
service  berries  and  red  and  black  hawthorn,  the 
strawberries  and  raspberries  being  unusually  lar^e 
for  wild  fruit.  Cultivated  currants  do  well  about 
Abitibi  and  this  season  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Post 
currant  bushes  that  have  been  neglected  for  years, 
neither  being  pruned  nor  cultivated  were  laden 
down  with  fruit.  Some  apple  and  Quebec  native 
plum  trees  planted  ten  miles  north  of  the  lake  are 
showing   satisfactory  progress. 

Crops 

The  main  crop  grown  about  Abitibi  are  pota- 
toes, by  H.  B.  Co.,  who  annually  have  a  fair  crop 
and  these  are  erown  under  great  disadvantages, 
their  around  having  been  cropped  for  many  years 
in  succession  with  little  fertilizer  or  change  of 
seed. 

Drainage 

The  whole  country  may  be  called  a  swamp,  but 
this  is  owing  to  thick   growth   of  moss  under  the 


evergreen  timber.     When  this  is  burnt  off  the  nat- 
ural drainage  is  so  good  it  will  soon  dry  the  land. 

Lake  Jkbitibi 

Lake  Abitibi  is  composed  really  of  two  lakes 
joined  by  Narrows  of  5  miles  long;  the  total 
length  of  both  lakes  is  about  60  miles,  50  miles  of 
which  is  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  is  shallow 
with  clay  bottom.  The  shores  of  the  lake  and  is- 
lands are  generally  rock  at  waters  edge,  and  at 
low  water  landing  is  difficult  except  at  a  few 
points.  There  are  a  good  many  shoals  and  rocks 
which,  owing  to  muddy  water,  make  navigation 
difficult  but  there  are  well  defined  channels  by 
which  all  parts  of  the  lake  can  be  reached.  There 
are  four  hundred  islands  in  Lower  Lake  Abitibi 
and  five  hundred  in  the  Ontario  port;  n  of  the 
Upper  Lake,  and  quite  a  number  of  mese  are 
of  several  hundred  o-cres  in  extent  and 
the  soil  on  them  is  very  good.  Owing  to  preval- 
ence of  high  wind  and  shallowness  of  water,  which 
causes  a  high  sea  to  rise  quickly,  it  is  a  dangerous 
lake  for  canoes  and  small  boats.  Abitibi  drains  an 
area  of  about  8000  square  miles.  It  is  fed  by  two 
large  rivers,  the  Upper  Abitibi,  coming  in  from 
the  south,  and  the  Whitefish  from  the  north,  both 
near  the  east  end  of  the  Lake,  besides  a  number  of 
smaller  streams  coming  in  on  both  sides. 

There  is  one  good  sized  steamboat  and  several 
gasoline  launches  on  the  lake  which  are  engaged  in 
delivering  supplies  for  the  Transcontinental  Rail- 
way, hauling  them  from  the  Couchiching  Falls  to 
crossings  of  Low  Beach,  Forks,  Okikodasick  and 
Whitefish  Rivers,  all  of  which  are  navigable  up  to 
railway  crossings.  Walsh  &  Conroany  of  Matheson 
who  own  the  Steamboat  line  have  also  a  well 
equipped  saw  mill  at  foot  of  the  L^ke,  and  have  a 
good  stock  of  lumber  on  hand, 
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Abitibi  River 

The  Abitibi  River  which  empties  the  Lake  is  a 
large  river  flowing  about  30  miles  in  a  westerly 
direction,  then  northerly  until  it  empties  itself  in- 
to the  Moose  River.  On  this  easterly  stretch  are 
two  waterpowers,  the  Couchiching  Falls  of  nearly 
40  feet,  which  are  about  four  miles  below  the  foot 
of  Lake  Abitibi,  and  the  Twin  Falls  about  22  miles 
down.  The  latter  are  now  under  survey  so  it  is 
not  necessary  to  describe  them,  but  the  Couchi^ 
ching  will  be  the  most  important  point  in  the 
country  when  the  water  power  is  developer,  hav^ 
ing  Abitibi  Lake  as  its  reservoir  with  its  numer- 
ous feeders  stretching  in  all  directions,  not^  only 
furnishing  power  but  means  of  brino-ing  in  timber 
from  all  sections  to  point  of  manufacture.  At  the 
Couchichinp*  is  a  most  excellent  dam  site  slightly 
over  100  feet  wide  with  rock  shoulders  on  each 
side  as  springing  points,  and  a  rack  point  in  cen- 
tre as  a  support. 

A  dam  here  holding  the  water  at  about  2  feet 
below  extreme  high  water  and  about  4  feet  above 
extreme  low  water  would  make  the  Lake  naviga- 
tion p-ood  at  all  seasons,  and  landing  possible 
along  shores  of  Lake  anywhere.  The  lake  shores 
are  abrupt  enough  to  prevent  flooding  of  any 
large  areas. 

Settlements 

In  the  matter  of  settlements  over  such  a  large 
territory  there  are  so  many  considerations  as  to 
timber,  soil,  clearing,  drainage,  climate,  means  of 
access,  etc.,  that  much  has  to  be  left  to  individual 
choice.  I  am,  however,  of, the  opinion  that  in  every 
respect  the  shores  of  Lake  Abitibi  offers  one  of 
the  best  localities  for  settlement;  the  banks  are 
hio-h:  the  soil  varies  from  clay  to  clay  and  sandy 
loam;  the  drainage  is  good;  clearing  is  easy  and 
the  most  remote  places  will  not  be  more  than  20 
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miles  from  railway,  and  all  points  can  be  reached 
by  water  in  the  summer.  This  year  on  August 
21st  there  was  a  frost  generally  through  the 
Northern  portion  of  the  District  of  Nipissing,  but 
at  Abitibi  where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had 
a  larg*e  field  of  potatoes,  "only  one  corner  which 
was  close  to  the  woods"  was  touched.  The  bal- 
ance of  field  was  still  untouched  b^  frost  on  Sept. 
21st  when  I  left.  Besides  the  lake  shore  there  is 
splendid  land  on  the  Okikodasick,  which  empties 
into  the  lake  from  the  north  along  the  Interpro- 
vincial  boundary,  also  on  Forks  and  Low  Bush 
Rivers  emptying  into  Lower  Abitibi  and  on  the 
Ghost  and  Lightening  Rivers  emptying  from  the 
south  into  the  Upper  Lake. 

Nearer  at  hand  within  easy  reach  of  the  Tem- 
iskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railroad  and 
with  good  navigable  water  communication  to 
Matheson  on  the  above  railroad,  are  the  banks  of 
the  Black  and  Abitibi  Rivers,  14  miles  to  mouth 
of  Black  River,  28  miles  from  there  East  to  Abi- 
tibi Lake  and  30  or  40  miles  down  Abitibi  River 
below  crossing-  of  Transcontinental  Railway,  all 
of  which  is  excellent  clay  loam  land,  heavily  tim- 
bered, easily  drained  and  offering  many  advant- 
ages to  settlers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  land 
within  the  triangle  formed  bv  Black  and  Abitibi 
Rivers  and  a  line  drawn  from  Matheson  to 
Couchiching  Falls,  although  in  this  triangle  are 
some  sandy  and  gravelv  ridp-es.  East  of  the  above 
line  and  generally  covering  the  Townships  of  Carr, 
Beatty,  Munroe,  McCool,  Wilkie,  Coulson,  Warden 
and  Milligan  the  countrv  has  been  burnt  over  and 
is  a  good  deal  broken  by  rocky  ridges  and  knolls. 

Roads 

Roads  are  badly  needed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  country  for  although  few  settlers  have  gone  in 
as  yet,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mining  activity  in 
this  section. 
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Mining 

Valuable  mineral  has  been  found  in  many 
places  along  shores  of  Lake  Abitibi  principally 
gold  and  copper  but  so  far  very  little  has  been 
done  to  develope  the  properties,  the  cost  of  trans- 
port being  so  great,  but  all  the  basin  of  Lake 
Abitibi  promises  to  be  a  rich  field  for  the  pros- 
pector. In  the  Townships  of  Beatty  and  Munroe 
*md  Guibord  many  finds  of  native  gold  have  been 
made  on  the  surface  and  great  activity  now  pre- 
vails in  that  section  in  sinking  on  different  pro- 
perties. At  Painkiller  Lake  in  the  Township  of 
Beatty  eight  properties  around  lake  have  shewings 
•of  native  gold  and  on  one  of  them,  the  property 
of  the  Painkiller  Lake  Gold  Mining  Company, 
there  was  a  shaft  35  ft.  deep  at  time  I  passed  on 
Sept.  6th;  it  had  started  on  a  vein  about  one  foot 
wide  at  surface  and  at  bottom  *of  shaft  had  widen- 
ed out  to  nearly  seven  feet.  Assays  of  vein  run  at 
Various  depths  had  given  gold  values  from  $50  to 
$115. 

Railway 

I  walked  over  and  examined  country  between 
Matheson  and  Couchiching  Falls  and  find  a  rail- 
way can  be  constructed  across  that  country  with- 
out encountering  any  serious  obstacles.  The  grades 
and  curvature  would  be  of  the  lightest;  rock  can,  I 
think,  be  entirely  avoided.  There  would  be  only 
two  river  crossings  of  any  moment,  the  Black 
river  requiring  a  span  of  125  feet  and  the  Shallow 
River  a  span  of  60  feet.  Good  ballast  can  be  got 
on  line  and  the  grading  would  average  about 
16,000  cubic  yards  per  mile.  I  would  recommend 
starting  this  line  from  near  the  Waterbe*r  River, 
as  at  mouth  of  that  River  the  banks  of  the  Black 
River  are  lower  than  at  Matheson,  and  all  the 
heavv  ravines  on  the  East  side  of  the  river  near 
that  olace  would  be  avoided;  the  line  would  be 
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shorter,  the  distance  from  the  T.  &  N.  0.  By.  at 
Waterbecr  to  Couchichinp-  Falls  being-  about  21 
miles.  This  line  for  its  whole  length  would  pass 
throug-h  a  country  well  adapted  for  agriculture. 
It  would  terminate  at  a  snlendid  manufacturing- 
point  and  at  the  foot  of  navigation  of  Lake  Abi- 
tibi.  TTvinp'  railway  communication  to  the  South 
for  a  verv  laree  section  of  the  Countrv  and  would 
serve  the  miniV^  interests  of  the  Townships  East 
of  the  line.  Attached  are  photographs  of  the 
Couchichir"-  Falls  from  several  points  and  also 
some  ^hotos  taken  on  my  farm  10  miles  North  of 
Lake  Abitibi  on  the  Whitefish  River  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec, 
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Geological  Survev  of  Canada, 

Ottawa,  9th  December,   1909. 
Dear  Mr.  Moberly: 

Since  my  return  from  the  field  in  the  Autumn 
I  have  been  gradually  working  over  the  material 
that  was  left  during  the  summer  and  amongst 
other  parcels  I  came  across  yours  and  have  sorted 
out  all  the  species  which  you  so  kindly  left  and 
you  will  find  enclosed  the  names  of  the  whole  of 
them.  You  collected  no  less  than  52  species  and 
every  one  of  them  is  represented  here  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  that  is  ±So.  19,  which  may  be  found 
in  some  of  our  northern  bogs  here,  but  up  to  the 
present  it  has  not  been  detected.  All  the  others  ar« 
natives  of  this  district.  The  district  of  country  in 
which  you  have  been  working  in  is  evidently  cool- 
er than  regions  around  Ottawa,  but  would  not  be 
considered  too  far  north  to  produce  good  crops. 
Your  plants  were  evidently  collected  chiefly  in  the 
river  bottom  and  a  number  of  them  some  distance 
from  the  water.  The  Juniper  you  had  on  a  separ- 
ate sheet  is  Juniperus  nana  and  is  identical  with 
the  one  that  grows  here.  1  believe  a  complete  col- 
lection of  the  plants  of  the  district  you  have  been 
working  in  would  show  that  the  country  is  very 
much  like  the  Gatineau,  fifty  miles  north  of  here. 

Hoping  that  you  are  proqressino-  with  your 
surveys, 

I  remain, 

Very  sincerelv  yours, 

(Ssrd.)  John  Macoun, 

Naturalist. 
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Central  Experimental  Farm, 

Ottawa,   Sept.   21st,   1908. 

Frank  Moberly,  Esq., 

Abitibi,    Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  and  sample  of 
wild  grass  received.  On  examination  the  sample 
was  found  to  be  Canadian  Blue- joint  (Deyeuxia 
Canadensia).  Some  years  ago  we  analysed  a  num- 
ber of  the  wild  grasses  from  the  West,  among 
which  was  Canadian  Blue-joint,  and  which  on 
analysis  gave  the  following-  results: 

Water 8.00 

Ash j 10.11 

Protein 8.51 

Fibre   39.69 

Nitrogen-free  extract 30.80 

Ether  extract   ...     2.89 

Canadian  Blue- joint  is  a  very  valuable  fodder 
crass,  and  amongst  the  coarse  fodder  ranks  very 
hip-h  in  feeding  value.  It  yields  large  crops,  and 
being  relished  by  stock,  it  is  worthy  of  extensive 
cultivation.  In  order  to  get  the  largest  amount  of 
nutriment  from  a  crop  of ,  this  grass  it  should  be 
cut  when  in  bloom,  as  if  harvesting  is  delayed  the 
percentage  of  fibre  increases  considerably  and  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  fodder  decreases  in  nropor- 
tion. 

Yours  trulv, 

(Sio-ned)  A.  J.  Charron, 

Assistant  Chemist. 
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THE  ABITIBI  LANDS 
tributary  toMATHESONon  THE 

TEMIS^AMING  AND  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
AT  MILE  POST  205 


I  beg  to  furnish  you  with  a  few  additional  de- 
tails regarding  agriculture  as  far  as  it  has 
been  carried  on  in   the   Lake   Abitibi   region.    I 

have  been  experimenting-  in  both  grains  and 
vegetables  at  a  point  10  miles  north  oi  Lake  Abi- 
tibi and  14  miles  East  of  the  interprovincial 
boundary  between  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  was 
successful  three  years  ago  in  ripening  wheat,  oats 
and  barley,  samples  of  which  I, sent  to  Agricultur- 
al Dept.  in  Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Quebec. 

The  following  vegetables  have  all  done  well, — 
potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify,  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, peas,  beans,  onions,  leeks,  cucumbers,  arti- 
chokes, turnips,  endive,  and  in  flowers,  sweetpeas, 
phlox  and  roses,  gooseberries  are  coming  on  but 
will  not  fruit  until  next  year.  ApDles  (Tony  and 
Charles)  are  doing  well,  having  stood  two  win- 
ters. The  native  plum  of  Quebec  is  also  showing 
^ood  progress.  At  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
Post  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Abitibi  a  large  crop 
of  potatoes  is  yearly  raised  and  seldom  meets  a 
failure. 

Last  year  Mr.   E.  P.  Goodwin  who  was  Divis- 
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ion  Engineer  on  Transcontinental  railway  raised 
at  his  headquarters  near  mouth  of  Forks  river 
and  on  shores  of  lower  Lake  Abitibi  amonp-  other 
vegetables,  tomatoes  which  ripened  without  any 
artificial   aid. 

This  autumn  while  exploring  country  between 
Matheson  and  Couchiching  Falls,  saw  a  fine  crop 
of  potatoes  at  Painkiller  Lake  which  was  raised 
by  Foreman  of  the  Painkiller  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany. I  also  received  a  letter  a  short  time  ago 
from  a  friend  stationed  at  the  crossing  of  the  Mis- 
tongo  River  by  Transcontinental  Railway  (this 
point  is  about  30  miles  Earrt  of  Cochrane  and  13 
miles  or  so  from  lower  Lake  Abitibi)  in  which  he 
says  he  raised  potatoes  and  turnips  this  year.  The 
growth  was  surprising  and  the  crop  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

I  hope  these  few  additional  facts  may  be  of 
use  to  you.  They  cover  everything  that  has  been 
done  so  far  in  the  agricultural  line  in  the  Abitibi 
Country. 
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"Back  to  the  Land"  is  the  cry  that  should  awaken 
Europe  if  the  poverty  ana  distress  of  the  masses  in  her 
cities  is  to  be  relieved.  It  should  be  the  motto  of  publi- 
cists in  America  who  are  endeavoring  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  high  cost  of  living  and  who  are  trying  to  increase 
individual  happiness.  The  decline  of  the  pretty  village,  the 
loss  of  devotian  to  rural  life,  the  spread  of  cold  material- 
ism were  foreseen  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  when  in  1770  he 
wrote  that  gem  in  English  literature  "The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage." It  presents  a  picture  that  should  make  Canadians 
think. 


Sweet   Auburn!    loveliest  village  of  the  plain; 
Where   health   and   plenty  cheered  the  laboring  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring    its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And    parting   summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed: 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 
Wh^Te  humble  happiness  endeared   each   scene! 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighboring  hill, 
The  hawthorne  bush,  with  seats  beneath   the  shade, 
For   talking   age   and  whispering  lovers  made! 
How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day, 
When   toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to   play, 
And   all   the   village   train   from  labor   free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 
While  many   a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed; 
And   many  a   gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights   of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round, 
And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired* 
Succeeding   sports    the  mirthful  band  inspired; 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply   sought  renown, 
By  holding   out,   to  tire  each  other  down; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place; 
The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love, 
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The  matron's  glance  that   would   those  looks   reprove. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village!    sports  like  these, 
With   sweet  succession,   taught  even  toil  to  please: 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed; 
These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and   all  thy  charms   withdrawm; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  se«n, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy   green, 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain. 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects   the   day, 
But,  choked  with  sedges,   works  its   weedy  way; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  s0litary  guest, 
^The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires    their    echoes  with   unvaried  cries; 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  overtops  the  mouldering  wall; 
And,   trembling,    shrinking  from   the  spoiler's  hand, 
iTar,  fat  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,    and   men   decay: 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,    their   country's   pride, 
When  o*ce  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,   ere  England's   griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man; 
For  him  light  labor  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  required,   but  gave  no  more: 
His  best  companions,4  innocence  and  health; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  altered;  trade's  unfeeliag  traim 
Usurp  the  land  and  dispossess  the  swain, 
Along  the  lawn,   where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldly   wealth   and  cumbrous  pomp  repose, 
And  every  want  to  opulence   allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to   bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  asked  but  little  room, 
Those   healthful   sports  that  graced  the  peaceful  scene, 
Lived  in  each  look,   and  brightened   all  the  green; 
These,   far  departing,   seek  a  kinder   shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn!    parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  pewer. 
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Here,   as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds 

Amidst    the    tangling  walks  and  ruined  grounds, 

And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to   view 

Where   once   the   cottage  stood,  the  hawthorne  grew, 

Remembrance     wakes  with   all  her  busy  train, 

Swells   at  my   breast  and  turns  jthe  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this   world   of  care* 
In  all  my  griefs— and    God  has  given  my  share— 
I   still  had  hopes,   my  latest  hours   to   crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 
To  husband   out  life's  taper   at   the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose: 
I  still  had  hopes,   for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to   show  my  book-learned  skill* 
Around  my  fire  an  evening   ^roup  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt  and  ail  I  saw; 
And,   as  a  hare  whom   hounds   and  horns  pursue 
Pants   to   the  place   from  whence   at  first  he  flew* 
I   still  had  hopes,   my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 


Bweet  was  the  sound,   when  oft  at  evening's  close 

Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose, 

There,  as  I  past  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 

The  mingling   notes    came  softened  from  below; 

The    swain    responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 

The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young, 

The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pcol, 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 

The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind, 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind;— 

These  all  in  sweet  confusion   sought  the  shade, 

And   filled    each   pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 

No  busy  steps   the  grass'-grown   foot-way  tread, 

For  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 

All  but  yon  widowed,   solitary  thing, 

That  feebly  bends  besides  the  plashy  spring; 

She,   wretched  matron, forced  in  age,  for  bread, 

To  strip  the  brook  with   mantling   crerses   spread, 

To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn; 

She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian   of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,   where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
(Ancl  still  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wilfl; 
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There,   where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 

'The  village   preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e'er  had  changed,   nor  wished  to  change,  his  place; 

Unpractised  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 

By    doctrines    fashioned  to  the  varying  hour; 

For  other   aims  his  heart  had   learned   to  prize, 

More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to   rise. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  trains 

He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain; 

The    long-remember' d  beggar  was  his   guest, 

Whose   beard   descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 

The    ruined    spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 

Claimed  kindred  there,   and  had  his   claims   allowed; 

The  broken  soldier,   kindly  bade  to  stay, 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  nignt  away, 

Wept  o'er  his   wounds  or  tales   of  sorrow  done, 

Shouldered  his   crutch,   and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 

Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 

And  quite  forgot   their  vices  in  their  woe; 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 

&is  pity  gave  ere  charity   began. 


At  church  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 
The   service  past,    around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady   zeal,   each  honest  rustic  ran; 
E'en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And    plucked    his    gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed; 
Their  welfare  pleased    him,  and  their  cares  distressed: 
To  them,  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts   had    rest   in   heaven, 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the   vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Tho  round  its  breast  the  rolling   clouds   are   spread, 
Eternal    sunshine    settles  on  its  head. 

Beside   yon   straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom'd  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,    skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his   little   school. 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view; 
I  knew  him  well,    and  every   truant   knew: 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trac# 
The  day's  disasters  inhis  morning  face; 
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l^ull  well   they   laughed   with   counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his   jokes,   for  many  a  joke  had  he; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper    circled    round 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned. 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore   to  learning  was  in  fault; 
The   village   all   declared  how  much  he  knew: 
'Twas   certain   he   could  write,  and  cypher  too; 
Lands   he  could  measure,   terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  tha-  he  could  gauge: 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill; 
For    e'en   tho    vanquished   he   could   argue   still; 
While   words   of  learned  length  and   thundering    sound 
Amazed  the   gazing  rustics   ranged    around, 
And   still    they   gazed  and  still  the  wonder   grew, 
That   ons   small  head  could   carry    all   he   knew, 

But  past  is  all  his  fame.   The  very   spot 
Where  many   a  time  he  triumphed   is   forgot. 
Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where   once   the  sign-post   caught    the    passing   eye, 
Low    lies    that   house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 
Where    grey-beard    mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired, 
Where    village   statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound, 
And   news    much    older  than  their  ale  went  round. 

Imagination    fondly   stoops   to   trace 
The   parlor    splendours  of  that   festive   place: 
The   white-washed   wall,   the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnished   clock   that   clicked   behind   the   door; 
The  chest   contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day; 
The  pictures  placed  for   ornament  and   use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose; 
The   hearth,    except    when  winter  chilled  the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs   and  flowers  and  fennel  gay; 
While   broken   tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Ranged    o'er   the   chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

Vain     transitory   splendours!    could  not  all 
Reprieve    the    tottering  mansion  from  its   fall? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An   hour's    importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart. 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To   sweet   oblivion   of  his   daily   care; 
No   more  the  farmer's  news,    the   barber's   tale, 
No  more   the   woodman's  ballad   shall  prevail; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  panderous  strength,    and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful   to   see   the   mantling  bliss  go  round; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 
Shall  kiss   the  cup  to  Pass  it  to  the  rest. 
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Yes!    let   the   rich  deTide,  the  proud  disdain, 
These    simple    blessings  of  the  lowly  train; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art; 
Spontaneous   joys,    wbere  Nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,   and  owns  their  first-born    sway; 
Lightly   they   frolic   o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,    unmolested,  unconfined. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the   midnight    masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton   wealth    arrayed,— 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtained, 
The  toiling   pleasures  sickens  into  pain; 
And,  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts   decoy, 
The    heart    distrusting  asks  if  this  be  joy. 


THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

INVITES   YOU  TO  THE 

GREAT    CLAY    BELT 

OF 

NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

FOR  YOUR 

HOMES 


Agricultural  Development 
in  Northern  Ontario 

Much  has  been  written  in  conneetion  with 
farming  lands,  that  have  been  opened  up, 
along  the  lines  of  the  Temiskaming  and  North- 
ern Ontario  Railway  ;  there  are,  however, 
many  people,  who  do  not  appear  to  realize, 
that  there  is  very  much  land  in  this  Great 
Northland,  that  is  excellent  for  farming  pur- 
poses, and,  in  addition  to  very  much  of  the 
land  that  comes  under  the  head  of  Mining, 
and  Timber.  It  is  surely  interesting  to  those, 
who  have  not  kept  in  touch  with  the  splendid 
possibilities  of  the  Northland  to  learn,  that 
local  representatives  of  the  Massey- Harris 
Co-  Limited,  manufacturers  of  farm  imple- 
ments, etc-,  held  a  delivery  of  agricultural 
machinery,  on  Thursday,  3rd  day  of  March, 
1910,  at  New  Liskeard- 

The  Massey-Harris  Co.  distributed  amongst 
their  customers  more  than  five  carloads  of 
their  machinery,  and  this  machinery  is  for 
settlers  and  farmers,  who  placed  their  orders 
early  for  their  1910  requirements. 

Machinery  delivered  at  the  time  was  as 
follows  : 

Binders   •    -• 18 

Mowers   - 26 

Drills   17 

Rakes 20 

Harrows   30 

Tedders 2 

Plows ••  ..  17 

Rollers    5 

Turnip  Sowers 1 

Wagons •  •  •  •       4 
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Surely,  the  above  is  a  representative  line  of 
machinery,  particularly  so,  when  require- 
ments are  so  very  early  in  season,  and  as 
this  delivery  was  made  through  only  one 
local  agent  of  the  Massey- Harris  people,  it 
evidences  that  settlers  in  this  new  Northland 
are  enabled  to  produce  crops-  Statistics 
more  than  bear  this  out — their  shipments 
emphasize  for  the  year  1909 — fodder,  hay, 
oats  and  other  cereals,  as  well  as  vegetables 
of  the  various  kinds  were  delivered  to  railway, 
for  home  markets,  whereas,  previously  rail- 
way was  called  upon  to  transport  require- 
ments for  home  consumption. 

Wheat  and  rye  of  a  high  grade  have  been 
grown,  in  a  number  of  instances  equal  to 
forty  bushels  per  acre,  and,  surely,  above  is 
very  strong  argument,  (if  one  is  required) 
that  this  northern  part  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  affords  opportunities  right  at  the 
door  of  southern  portions  of  Ontario  for 
settlement,  and  for  betterment  all  along  the 
line,  and,  it  is  not  necessary  to  trek  so  far 
Northwest.  To  the  very  contrary,  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Home  Land,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  very  heart  of  Ontario,  the 
Banner  Province. 


^*      ^**      ^^ 
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In  connection  with  the  Temis- 
kaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway  there  is  a  Land  De- 
partment where  those  inter- 
ested can  secure  any  further 
information  they  may  require. 


Apply  to 

FREDERICK  DANE, 

Land  Commissioner 
25  Toronto  St.  Toronto 

Or  to 

GEO.  W,  LEE, 

Assistant  Land  Agent  T.  &  N.  0.  Ry. 
North  Bay,  Ont. 


